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patients earlier than we do in the east, probably due to the number of 
nurses to the field. 

An eastern girl married and went to Texas for a few years. Her 
first baby was born there and after ten days the nurse informed her 
patient that she was not needed any longer. Neither the young mother 
nor the father knew what to do with baby who grew more and more 
cross as the mother got up. The milk flowed so fast a nipple shield was 
tried with the result that the baby was not satisfied and had colic. The 
milk did not seem just right and there were some changes made in diet but 
the first few months were awful and the baby did not gain. 

The second baby was looked forward to with dread, the family being 
back in the east, near their people this time. The doctor examined the 
milk, arranged diet and gave a digestive agent, then to control the freely 
flowing milk had the mother always lie down to nurse baby with the re- 
sult that the boy was called an "Angel Child" and gained from eight 
to fourteen ounces a week. The third baby is now two months old and 
has the same title, but the nurse stayed three weeks with Number Two, 
and jour weeks with Number Three. 

As to an actual gathered breast this is a painful topic for both pa- 
tient and nurse and the treatment must be left to the individual doctor 
in charge. It may be intimated that a nervous patient is quite apt to 
develop an inflamation without rhyme or reason, or it may be due to 
her own imprudence, beyond the oversight of the nurse. It may happily 
be dispersed by methods before spoken of, or it may go so far as to neces- 
sitate lancing before relief can be insured. 

The mental attitude is a great factor in nursing. One mother under 
my observation nursed her fifth child more successfully than any pre- 
ceding ones and a great deal was due to the mental attitude. 

Let us all, as nurses, encourage and help mothers to nurse their babies 
and so help the great work of prevention of infant mortality. 

WHY HOSPITAL POSITIONS ARE DESIRED 

By JENNIE M. FONTAINE, R.N. 

Principal of the School for Nurses, Ohio Valley General Hospital, Wheeling, 

West Virginia 

I have been interested in the contributions to recent issues of the 
Journal on "Why Are Hospital Positions Not Desired?" and will try 
to give my experience and my sentiment which are contrary to those 
given by some other superintendents. 

We have at Wheeling, West Virginia, a most attractive hospital very 
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modern and up-to-date, that has recently been opened. I have had the 
responsibility of organizing the school and it has been a pleasure, as the 
response was beyond my expectations. 

"Response to what?" I hear you say. Response to the advertise- 
ment inserted in nursing journals, response to notices sent to nurses' 
directories, asking the registrar to post them, response to notices sent to 
many of the superintendents of schools of nursing for posting. I had 
also very attractive booklets, giving a description of the school and the 
home. I sent these to graduates and to all who applied. I sent over 
one hundred notices to be posted in schools and directories. 

I think that graduates do seek hospital positions, if the positions are 
made known to them. If a new school is about to be organized and the 
superintendent wants graduates to assist her in the work, she must make 
it known to them; she must reach them directly and she can do so, 
through the methods I have used, remembering that the matter must be 
brought before them not once, but many times, and the results will 
prove that "Persistance is victory." 

I have all the nurses I require to run this school, and a long emergency 
list. Why? It is not because of the large salaries nor because of the 
hospital itself, there are other hospitals just as attractive, but because 
my wants were laid before them. In other words as soon as they knew 
about it, all those who wanted institutional work asked for it. I have 
received two hundred and fifty applications during the last three months. 

Again, to show that graduates do want institutional work, I 
have been obliged to postpone my date of opening four times, and I 
have lost only two nurses by these four postponements. Many of them 
waited four and more months to secure the positions which they expect- 
ed to fill long ago. They endured disappointment, financial loss, and 
inconvenience by all this, yet I received only the most favorable of re- 
plies, "Will wait. You may expect me when the hospital opens." 

It seems to me this is proof that graduates do want hospital positions. 
In taking their histories I asked them why they wished hospital work. 
Their answeres were these: they liked the regular life, they liked the 
rush and excitement, they liked to review their work and to study new 
methods, they liked freedom from twenty-four hour responsibility after 
serving for years in private work; they liked the companionship of the 
other nurses (especially the nurses who have been doing private work in 
the rural districts). 

I do think that the graduate nurse doing private duty is criticised 
too much and too severely in our journals and the schools, and as 
a rule is ready to join this rank. Most of my nurses are young women 
who have been doing private duty and are glad of an opportunity to 
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enter the hospital field again to review their work. Over and over again I 
have been told that I would find the graduates very hard to work with, 
that their ward work would be most unsatisfactory. Let me say, in 
behalf of the graduates, that I have found none of this; I have received 
from their hands loyalty and good work, with few exceptions, and I 
do not think they deserve the harsh criticism they have many times 
received. Are we not graduates? And are they not our sisters? Let 
us take them more into our life and we will find that if we give, they will 
give in return. We built a solid foundation for good work at the very 
beginning, giving the graduates and the students in their first talk an 
idea of the atmosphere we wished to acquire here in this school and our 
attitude towards them. 

Again they are criticised for not remaining in hospital work. I 
think the principal reason why graduates leave hospital work, the one 
and greatest objection, is their inability to accept work without any 
social life in the hospital and the feeling that they are outsiders. What 
can be harder than a life entirely outside of the circle? And in most 
schools it is so. 

The school should form a circle, with the superintendent or principal 
as a center; upon her depends the atmosphere of the school. The grad- 
uates should be brought into this circle and not be made to feel that they 
are outside it. They should feel that they can come in at any time to 
their school and other schools and review their work, if necessary, 
and they would then look forward to returning to hospital duties. 
I think many superintendents make a great mistake in holding them- 
selves aloof from the graduates. They should meet these young women 
in a social way, both graduates and undergraduates, and keep in touch 
with them. I believe one can retain her dignity and control just the 
same. I am meeting my nurses twice a week, and we all look forward 
to this little bit of social life which gives us mental and bodily relaxa- 
tion from our daily duties. The nurses bring their sewing to the liter- 
ary club while someone reads aloud. The nurses really sew and they 
enjoy it too. It is true it is an unusual sight, but they are human, after 
all, and they like it, and they all know how to sew. We have a regular 
schedule as follows: 

Class in literature meets every Monday with the principal, from 8 
to 9 p.m., tea served (this includes the whole school). 

Informal talk with the principal every Friday (graduates only) from 
8 to 9 p.m., tea served. 

The Alumnae Association invites all the nurses to be present at its 
meetings, which are held on the first Wednesday in every month. Lunch 
served. 
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The Training School Committee invites all the nurses to attend a 
social, given once a month. This social is in the form of music, read- 
ings, lectures, etc., followed by a tea. 

All these things tend to make life interesting and bearable and broad- 
ens each individual nurse. We call ourselves schools, it is true we are 
schools, but are we not the only schools that are laying stress on educa- 
tion and are ignoring the social or home life? 

The talk given at the beginning of the year helped to create the desired 
atmosphere. The pupils were asked to consider themselves as builders 
of the hospital and school, laying the foundation of good work, strength 
of character and loyalty, being careful not to mar the building by an 
imperfection which it would be hard to eradicate. They were asked 
to help make the hospital one of the strongest and best fortresses against 
disease. 

The graduates were welcomed as assistants in the upbuilding of 
right standards and were asked to give their love and loyalty to the 
hospital, because it was young and needed their protection and support. 
They were asked to remember kindness, good work and courtesy. 

The probationers were reminded that they were entering new work 
with responsibilities which were often concerned with life and death. 
They were told that the new work would at first make them very tired, 
but that in the end, the regular hours of work, meals and rest would be 
good for them. When their faults were corrected, they were to remember 
that it was better to learn how things should be done and to avoid criti- 
cism later. When called on to do tasks that seem menial, they were to 
perform them with dignity for the love of the work as a whole. 

The graduates were asked to be examples to whom the pupils could 
look up, in character, attitude toward their work, and in manner. All 
were asked to help ennoble their profession in the eyes of the public. 

A DAY IN AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL WARD 

By GRACE CAMPLING 

Brighton, England 

Seven a.m. is striking, bringing with it the day nurses, hurrying to 
their respective wards, to be greeted by many "Good Mornings," as they 
pass from bed to bed, and making them with a rapidity that would shame 
the average housemaid, combined as it is with a due regard to individual 
comfort, a moment eagerly anticipated by the patients, after a more 
or less restless night. Inquiries as to the night passed, and a cheery 
word to the convalescent who is helping in the ward, bring the nurses 
to their last bed. 



